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ments in Picard show that this ch never had 
any great currency in the indicative. Hence 
there is small probability that it had strength 
enough to establish the type for the subjunc- 
tive. 

I believe the origin of this ch is an entirely 
different one from that suggested by Raynaud 
and Suchier. In Picard, Latin c-\-i and c-\-e 
passed through the stages kj, tj, Is, and t-\-i 
through the stage tj>t}\ the Is stage is the one 
which we find in 'Aucassin et Nicolete.' 
Final is of the O. Pic. has gone on to s in 
modern Picard. Hence each of these termi- 
nations has given -s in the modern patois. 
This -1 first arose in the subjunctive in those 
verbs which, in the Latin had in the pres. 



subj. the ending ci, ti, ce. The form /ache 
(faciam) is one of those found by De Wailly.s 
From this class of verbs it spread to all others. 

In the forms of the present subjunctive from 
essere and habere given above, there is a 
crossing of the present with the imperfect sub- 
junctive. The O. Pic. stem of the imperfect 
subj. is combined with the termination of the 
pres. subj. to form a new pres. subjunctive. 

No preterit tense exists in this patois, and 
the imperfect and present perfect supply its 
place. The pluperfect takes the place of the 
past anterior which is not in use. 



T. Logie. 



Williams College. 



THE BATTLE OF MALDON* 



He ordered then each warrior-youth to let his charger go, 

To drive him far afield, and forward march against the foe, 

Relying on his strong right arm and on his courage good. 

Then Offa's kinsman truly for the first time understood 

The earl would never cowardice endure nor pass it by ; 

So from his hand into the wood his falcon he let fly, 

And to the battle stepped ; from this, the youth, as one might know, 

At war would never weaken when his hand had strung the bow. 

With him, Eadric wished to aid in fight his lord and king, 

Made ready to the battle-field his ready spear to bring ; 

He had a good stout mind, the while his good stout hand could wield 

With equal skill in battle-play the broad sword and the shield. 

And he, that day, bore out his boast, made good his solemn word 

That he would fight upon the field before his king and lord. 

Then Byrhtnoff, riding up and down, began to range his band, 

To cheer his men and teach them how as warriors they should stand, 

Should keep their place ; and boldly then he counseled them and bade 

That they should firmly hold their shields and never be afraid. 

When he had well arrayed his ranks, he reached a little group, 

Dismounted where he saw them stand, his own most dear hearth-troop. 

The vikings' herald sharply called, he stood upon the shore, 
And to the earl the pirates' message boastingly he bore : 
"They send and bid me say to thee, a troop of seamen bold, 
That thou must quickly send to them, for thy protection, gold ; 
And that ye buy off this attack, for you is. better far 
Than that we both together share the cruelties of war. 
No need for us to kill if ye but haste to this release, 
For sake of gold we will confirm with you a lasting peace. 
If thou, who art so greatly rich, to this will but agree, 
That thou thy people thus redeem and thus thy folk set free, 
Pay to the seamen at their choice a fee for sake of peace, 

5 Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Chartes, xxxii, 317. 
"Translated from the Old-English. 
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Receive a treaty at our hands and thus obtain release, 
Then with the tribute we at once unto our ships will go, 
Stand out to sea, and truly swear to keep the peace with you." 

Byrhtnod' then spoke ; he grasped his shield, his slender spear he turned ; 

He answered him — he spoke in words — his words with anger burned: 

"And wilt thou hear now, pirate, what this people wish to say? 

For tribute they to you will naught but trusty weapons pay — 

The poisoned spear, the olden sword, just such as these ye see, 

War-trappings which to you, I ween, in war will worthless be. 

Go back, O pirate-messenger, proclaim it if thou will, 

Say to the folk who sent thee here a fiercer message still ; 

Tell them that here a noble earl, with all his warrior band, 

Stands who will shield and shelter this his home and native land — 

My native land, my father's land, the land of iEthelred — 

The heathen who have sent thee here shall every one lie dead. 

Meseems 'twere too disgraceful to allow you thus to go 

With money to your ships, unfought, without a single blow, 

Now that ye thus have hither come into our land so far ; 

Nor shall ye levy tribute thus without a taste of war. 

We first must satisfy ourselves in savage battle-play, 

With keen sword-edge and sharp spear-point, before we tribute pay." 

He ordered then his men to march ; their shields aloft they bore, 

Until they reached their station there and stood along the shore. 

Because of water, neither troop the other troop could reach ; 

The billows streamed, the flood-tide flowed along the sandy beach ; 

And, waiting thus with chafing mind, to them it seemed too long 

Ere they together thrust their spears in close and clashing throng. 

There they beset old Panta's stream, in close array they pressed, 

The vanguard of East-Saxons, the spear-troop, and the rest; 

Nor could they do each other hurt, nor harm each other there, 

Save when some one received his death by shaft-flight through the air. 

At length the flood ebbed outward ; the pirates eager stood, 

The vast array of vikings bold, eager for war and blood. 

The hero-leader ordered then the bridge to keep and hold 

A warrior who was Wulfstan hight, a warrior battle-bold. 

He was the son of Ceola, and brave, with all his race ; 

And when the foremost, boldest man stepped on the bridge apace, 

Brave Wulfstan smote him with his spear, and struck him from his place. 

There stood with Wulfstan (that brave man), supporting him amain, 

Stood Maccus and yElfhere there, a most courageous twain. 

And from the passage at the ford they fled not nor gave back, 

But fastly they protected it against the foe's attack. 

When thus the heathen crew perceived the stanch bridge-warders stand, 

Dissimulating, then, they dared to make this bold demand : 

That we should let them cross the ford, and lead their troops to land ! 

The earl, moved by his pride, gave land to all that hostile crowd, 

And o'er the water cold his men could hear him call aloud : 

" And now the way is opened, come you at us fair and close ; 

And who may hold the battle-field at last God only knows." 

And then the war-wolves waded in, they recked not of the stream, 
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The tribe of vikings trooping westward over Panta came. 
Over the flashing water, high aloft their shields they bore, 
The pirates brought their shining shields unto the hither shore. 
And there against the enemy, just as they came to land, 
All ready for their rough attack, stood Byrhtno? and his band. 
He ordered them with shields to form a phalanx firm and close, 
And hold it fast with might and main against their savage foes. 
Then was the battle bravely fought upon that bloody field — 
The day was come when doomed men in death must fall and yield. 
The raven circled through the air — a clamor rose on high — 
The eagle carrion-greedy — and on earth there was a cry. 
Warriors were hurling their spears hard as iron, their spear-points sharp- 
ground from their hands they let fly, 
And the bows were full busy, each shield caught a spear-head, and fierce was 
the battle-rush, brave men were falling, and warriors on all sides were 
sinking to die. 

Then Wulfmser, Byrhtnoff's sister's son, was wounded unto death, 

Hewn down with swords he sank to earth and drew his latest breath. 

But counter-woe was given then unto the pirate horde, 

For I have heard that Edward slew one of them with his sword. 

His stroke was strong, he swung his sword, its swing he did not spare 

Until the warrior at his feet fell doomed and lifeless there. 

For this, the king, his master, whom as chamberlain he served, 

Spoke, when occasion came, the thanks the deed so well deserved. 

So stood they firm and fierce of mind, the warriors at their strife, 

And each sought eagerly how he might soonest take a life — 

The warriors with their weapons sought among the doomed men 

Who there could first, with sword and spear, obtain a life— and then 

Death came on earth. Steadfast they stood. Byrhtnoff once and again 

Incited them to think on war who glory would obtain 

Each warrior who would win renown against th'accurs^d Dane. 

Then came a war-brave trooper forth, and lifting high his lance, 

With shield-guard up, he then began against the chief to advance. 

The earl, so resolute and brave, in turn against him went, 

And each of them to harm the other then was fully bent. 

The pirate hurled a southern spear — the earl was wounded first, 

But shoved then with his shield at once until the shaft he burst — 

He sprang it till it sprang again — more angry yet he grew — 

The pirate proud who wounded him he with a spear pierced through. 

The warrior was skillful, — in the close and heated strife, 

He thrust his fierce foe through the neck and touched his very life. 

Then he another quickly pierced, his corslet burst apart, 

The poisoned shaft through mail and breast stood sticking at his heart. 

The earl was but the blither, and he laughed — the man so brave — ■ 

And for the day's work God had given, to God his thanks he gave. 

A certain warrior hurled a spear, and forth it swiftly sped, 

And, flying from his hand, it pierced the thane of jEthelred. 

But by his side stood Wulfstan's son, a boy, the young Wulfmaer, 

Who from the warrior's side full boldly drew the bloody spear ; 

He let the hard shaft go again, he hurled it far away ; 

It pierced the man who struck his lord, till on the ground he lay. 
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Then came a trooper to the earl, to rob the noble lord, 

To steal his jeweled coat of mail, his ornamented sword ; 

But Byrhtnoff from its ready sheath drew forth his sword full length, 

Broad and brown-edged, and on the corslet smote with all his strength. 

Yet all too quickly hindered him one of the pirate band, 

And stayed the progress of his arm and marred his good right hand 

So that he could no longer hold the fallow-hilted brand, 

No longer wield his trusty blade, it dropped upon the strand. 

Yet still he spoke courageously, the warrior gray and old, 

He cheered his men and urged them on, his comrades good and bold. 

He could no longer firmly stand upon his faltering feet — 

He looked to heaven : 

" O Lord, thou Ruler of mankind, my thanks I render thee 

For all the mercies in this life thou hast bestowed on me. 

And now, O Lord, most gracious God, of thine own graciousness, 

Pity me in my direst need and in my deep distress. 

Be good to my poor spirit, Lord, and grant, I humbly pray, 

My soul into thy shining realm may shortly make its way, 

May go, O King of angels, thither in peace and rest, 

Where, I entreat thee, hell's fierce foes may nevermore molest." 

And then the heathen hewed him down, those warriors fierce and grim, 

And both his shoulder-comrades, too, the men who stood by him ; 

The twain who bravely stood by him were vElfnod and Wulfmaer ; 

They gave their lives beside their lord, and lay together there. 

Then fled they from the field where they no longer wished to be. 
The sons of Odda were the foremost from the field to flee ; 
Godric, the son of Odda, fled — forsook and left behind 
The man who many a time to him had been so good and kind, 
Had given him horses — and yet now on that same lord's own steed 
He and his brothers with him leaped and rode away full speed. 
They took the trappings with his horse — surely that was not right — 
Godrinc and Godwig left the field, they cared not for the fight, 
And on their lord's own battle-horse rode off in headlong flight ; 
And turning from the battle-plain, they sought the distant wood 
And fled into a fortress there which for protection stood, 
And there secured themselves. So others — many more than should, 
If they had then remembered all the kindness and the good 
The earl for them had done in life — their chief now lying dead. 
Thus Offa in the council-room in former days once said, 
When he a council held, that many spoke in pride secure, 
Boasting of what, in direst need, they never would endure. 

And thus there fell the people's prince, the earl of yEthelred ; 
His hearth-companions all then saw their leader lying dead ; 
Eager and brave, they hastened forth, resolved to do or die, 
Resolved t'avenge their leader's death or by his side to lie. 
yElfwine, yElfric's son, then spoke, a warrior young of years, 
And speaking boldly urged them on — his speech betrayed no fears : 
" Remember ye the times when we at mead have spoke so oft, 
And on the bench within the hall our boast have raised aloft 
About the battles we should fight, the fields that we should hold — 
But now the time is come to test those who are true and bold. 
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I will make known my lineage and ancestry to you, 

That I was born of Mercian blood, a tribe renewed and true ; 

My grandfather was Ealdhelm ; a prudent man was he, 

And prosperous in worldly wise, as such a man should be. 

And never shall you censure me or visit me with blame, 

Nor thanes among this people think of me with scornful shame 

That I forsook this sad campaign or from this army fled, 

Now that my chieftain lies upon the field of battle dead. 

To me no greater loss than this could my sad fate afford, 

For he was doubly dear to me, my kinsman and my lord." 

Then forth he went, on battle bent, thinking of his dear thane, 

He drew his spear, and with it pierced one of the pirate train 

So that the pirate fell to earth by that good weapon slain. 

Then Offa spoke in words of cheer — he shook his ashen spear, 

And urged his men right onward — his friends and comrades dear : 

"Lo, now, jElfwine, thou hast cheered our hearts in sorest need ; 

For now our chieftain fallen lies, to us there is indeed 

A need that each the other cheer by act as well as word, 

As long as he can hold in hand his good spear and his sword. 

Now Godric, Odda's coward son, hath us indeed deceived ; 

Thereby, that 'twas the earl himself, full many a man believed, 

When, mounted on our chief's good horse, he turned and rode away ; 

Our folk were scattered in the field, our phalanx in the fray — 

Perish his deed who put to flight so many men today 1 " 

Leofsunu then spoke ; his shield, as if for an attack, 

He raised, and said : " I will not give a single foot-length back ; 

Nor shall the steadfast, taunting me, about Sturmere, say 

That when my lord all lifeless on the field of battle lay 

I journeyed lordless home and left him lying on the field ; 

The sword and spear shall take me first — to them my life I yield." 

And then full angry he advanced, the field of battle sought, 

For flight he scorned, and on that field full valiantly he fought. 

Then Dunnere, an old man spoke ; aloft he shook his spear, 

And called on each for Byrhtnoff's death to wreak revenge severe : 

"No one who thinks, upon this folk, t'avenge his lord's sad fate 

Will care aught for his safety now, nor can he hesitate." 

Then forward went they, nor a whit for life or safety cared ; 

Their followers, too, devoted men, the battle bravely dared — 

The fierce spear-bearers prayed to God to grant it might be so 

They could avenge their dear lord's death by death among the foe. 

The hostage from Northumbria then to the rescue came — 

Of hardy race, brave Ecglaf's son, and ^Esoferd was his name. 

He did not falter in the fight ; full oft he bent his bow — 

Sometimes his arrow struck a shield, sometimes it struck a foe. 

Ever, as long as he had strength his weapon still to wield, 

He dealt out wounds, now and anon, to foes still in the field. 

Still in the front tall Edward stood, boldly ;<nd dauntlessly ; 

In boastful words he said that he would not a foot-length flee, 

That he would never make retreat while now his chieftain lay — 

Then through their wall of shields he broke, and gainst the foe made way 

And worthily avenged his chief upon the pirate Dane, 

Until at length he lay a corpse upon the slaughter-plain. 
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And so did /Etheric, his noble comrade bold and true ; 
He, Sibyrht's brother, bravely fought, and many others, too — 
They cleft the keel-shaped shields, they strove against the hostile throng. 
Then burst the shield-brim, and the corslet sang a woeful song. 
There, in the battle, Offa slew the pirate at a blow ; 
He fell to earth, and Gadde's kinsman on the ground lay low. 
But quickly in the fight was Offa hewn down by the sword, 
And thus fulfilled what he before had promised his dear lord : 
That they should both die on the field, or home in safety ride — 
Both live, both die — and thus, thane-like, he lay his lord beside. 
Then came the crash of shields, the pirates made a fierce advance, 
And through the body of the doomed oft darted spear and lance. 
Forth then went Wistan, Thurstan's son, and fought against the Dane, 
And warriors three he slaughtered there, ere he himself was slain. 
Fierce was the fight — the men in battle firmly made their stand ; 
Then fighting fell, worn out with wounds. Death fell upon the land. 
Oswold and Elwold all the while, two brothers, cheered their men, 
And bade their kinsmen-friends, hard-pressed, to hold out firmly then 
And wield their weapons manfully. Then spoke the brave Byrhtwold ; 
His shield he raised, his spear he shook, and he, their comrade old, 
Exhorted then his gallant men, his language was full bold : 
" Our mind must be the bolder, our heart braver, in distress ; 
Our courage must grow greater as our company grows less. 
Here lies, all hewn to pieces, in the dust, our noble chief; 
And who thinks now to leave this place will surely come to grief. 
I now am old, yet, on my part, I surely will not fly- 
Here I resolve that I myself by his dear side will lie." 
And Godric, son of ^Ethelgar, cheered all his men in mind, 
As oft he let his battle-spear among the pirates wind- 
Not he the craven Godric, who from battle turned aside — 
So stood he in the foremost rank, and fought until he died. 



William Rice Sims. 



University of Mississippi. 



OLD FRENCH INTERPRETATION. 
I. 
Scheler druckt 'Berte as grans pieV 199, 
200 : 

" Par Sassogne s'en vinrcnt, par le due Nicholai 
La duchoise estoit suer Bertain ; quant j'esgardai " 

u.s.w. 

Man muss bei dieser abteilwng iibersetzen : 

" Sie (namlich Pipins gesandte, welche die 
fur ihren konig zur gattin bestimmte Bertha 
aus Ungarn abholen und Deutschland durch- 
ziehen) kamen durch Sachsen daher; durch 
den herzog Nicolaus war die herzogin eine 
schwester Berthas." 

Man konnte danach allerdings denken, der 
herzog sei ein bruder der Bertha und die her- 
zogin erst durch ihn eine "schwester" Ber- 



thas, d.h., eine sister-in-law. Aber aus meh- 
reren andern stellen des gedichts geht unwider- 
leglich hervor, dass Flor und Blancheflor zu 
jener Zeit ausser Bertha und einem sohne, der 
Grodno und Polen beherrscht, nur noch eine 
tochter, spater im gedichte mit ihrem namen 
Aelis, hatten, die also an den herzog von Sach- 
sen verheiratet war. Dies richtige verwandt- 
schaftsverhaltnis erhalten wir nur durch eine 
starke interpunction hinter Nicholai, die dann 
audi das enjambement aufhebt und also den 
alexandriner nach altfranzosischer art correcter 
macht. Das par ist dasselbe wie ' Chevalier 
au ly'on,' 267. 

"Apres me repria que gie 
Par son ostel m'an revenisse," 

oder noch besser, da es sich um eine person 
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